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ON THE NATURE OF THE KINGDOM OF 
CHRIST. 

When the Christian dispensation was about 
to be introduced into the world, its near ap- 
proach was proclaimed by John the Baptist, 
the immediate forerunner of Christ, in these 
words, “The kingdom of heaven,” or, “ the 
kingdom of God is at hand.” (Matt. iii. 2; 
Mark i. 15.) And our Saviour himself used 


the same language, at the early periods of 


his personal ministry. It appears, therefore, 
that one great object of his condescending to 
take human nature upon him, was to estab- 
lish his own kingdom—the kingdom of God, 
or of heaven—among mankind. 

This great event had long been expected 
by the Jews. Their prophets had predicted 
it from one generation to another: its glory, 
and privileges, and permanence had been 
often pointed out; but the mode of acomplish- 
ment was not clearly defined nor understood. 
When Christ spoke to his disciples of his ap- 
proaching sufferings and death, even one of 
themselves replied, under the expectation of 
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an outward kingdom, “ Be it far from thee, 
ord; this shall not be unto thee.” (Matt. 
xvi. 22.) And after his crucifixion, being 
ignorant of the nature of his intentions, they 
anxiously inquired of him, “ Lord, wilt thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?” 
(Acts i. 6.) As the king of the Jews, he was 
arraigned before Pilate; and when this gov- 
ernor demanded of him the truth of the 
charge, he answered, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews; but now is my 
kingdom not from hence;” and he added, 
“Thou sayest (truly) that I am a king; to 
this end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I might bear witness to 
the truth; every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” (John xviii. 36, 37.) 
These declarations of Jesus Christ evident- 


8 ly show that, though he came to set up a 


kingdom on earth, yet it was to be of a 
nature and in a matiner totally different from 


=|those of the kingdoms of this world. His 


precepts and his example prove that love to 
God and love to man were the first laws of his 
dominion, that it was not to be upheld by 
violence or deceit, but that his subjects were 
to be those who listened and were obedient to 
the truth. The prophet Daniel foretold it in 
these remarkable terms ;—‘ Forasmuch as 
thou sawest that the stone was cut out of the 
mountain without hands; and that it brake 
in pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the 
silver, and the gold: in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a king- 
dom which shall never be destroyed; and the 
kingdom shall not be left to other people, for 
it shall break in pieces and consume all these 
kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.” (Dan, 
ii. 45. 

Chitst declared, “ The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation; neither shall 
they say, lo here, or, lo there; for, behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.” (Luke 





xvii. 20.) His Holy Spirit which bears rule 
there, is not of an outward or tangible nature, 
but influences and governs the minds, con- 
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sciences, and souls of men. “ And when 
Jesus perceived that they would come, and 
take him by force, to make him a king, he 
departed into a mountain alone.” (John vi. 
15.) From these and many other like pas- 
sages, we may conclude that the kingdom of 
Christ was not to be of a worldly kind, im- 
posing in its appearance, or established by 
human contrivance or power. The stone was 
to be cut out of the mountain without hands; 
small at first, yet gradually to increase to a 
great mountain and fill the whole earth. 
Under another figure of the same import, the 
kingdom of heaven is described as a “ grain 
of mustard seed, the least of all seeds;” but 
growing up toa Jarge tree, till the fowls of 
the air could lodge in the branches. (Matt. 
xiii. 31, 32.) This is true, as well in a 
general, as in an individual sense. 

As Christ’s kingdom was not to be set up, 
so neither was it afterwards to be sustained, 
by force or fraud; human wisdom and great- 
ness, as such, were not to be its pillars, but 
lowliness and meekness; for he declared, 
“Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” 
(Matt. xviii. 3.) implying that they could not 
otherwise be his faithful subjects. When the 
Samaritans would not receive him, and some 
of his discivles inquired whether they should 
call for fire from heaven to destroy these un- 
believers, he meekly replied, “ Ye know not 
what spirit ye are of; for the Son of Man is 
come, not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” (Luke ix. 56.) Thus he testified that 
they were not subject to the influence of his 
meek, holy, and beneficent sovereignty, but 
ignorant what its nature was, and whose sub- 
jects they really were; for that he came to 
promote love and truth, to save and not to 
destroy, even them who opposed him. It 
may be asserted that the whole tenor of the 
New Testament is consonant with this view 
of the character of the kingdom of Christ; 
and that, in proportion to the purity and 
faithfulness with which it is upheld, will love, 
sincerity, and meekness, “ peace on earth, 
good will to men, and glory to God,” (Luke 
ii. 14.) prevail as its sure tokens and genuine 
results. Nothing else can equally promote 
even the temporal happiness of mankind. 
Well, therefore, may Christians pray: “ Thy 
kingdom come—thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” (Matt. vi. 10.) 

It would not be consistent with the purpose 
of this essay, to enter at length on the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. Most readers, 
it is hoped, have glimpses, more or less cor- 
rect and enlarged, of its holy, spiritual 
character. The writer however may venture, 
simply’and briefly, to give his own view of 
it, drawn from the consideration of holy scrip- 
ture. 
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The glorified Head of the universal church’ 
the Redeemer and Saviour of men, who dwelt 
for a time on earth, aroffered himself on 
the cross as a sacrifice? for the sins of the 
world, condescends to visit the naturally dark 
hearts of all men by the influences of his 
holy Grace, Light, or Spirit, in greater or 
less degrees, reproving them for evil, inciting 
them to good, enlightening the conscience, 
and, as yielded to, subduing and purifying 
the will and affections, producing the work of 
regeneration, calling them to become his sub- 
jects, qualifying them for service in his 
church, and preparing them for heaven: all 
this being effected, in proportion as man, 
whatever may be the variety of his external 
circumstances, submits to his holy influence ; 
some, unhappily, rebelling against it, where- 
by they become less susceptible of its visita- 
tions, and all liable to fall away, through un- 
watchfulness and disobedience. 

We are assured that “the kingdom of God 
is within,” (Luke xvii. 21.) or of a spiritual 
character; also that “it is righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghust,” (Rom. 
xiv. 17.)—essentially holy and peaceful in 
its character. If we would know its estab- 
lishment, and be sharers in its heavenly 
benefits, it must be set up in our hearts and 
rule there, diffusing these benign principles 
over our inmost thoughts, motives, and affec- 
tions, as well as over our words and actions. 
If we are ruled by the Spirit of Christ, we 
shall bring forth its fruits—humility, purity, 
justice, meekness, long-suffering, peace, tem- 
perance, faith, hope, and charity. These will 
mark our condnct, as that of the subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom; and according as we are 
defective in any of the Christian virtues, so 
are we rebelling against him, however we may 
persuade ourselves or others to the contrary. 
—<State Churches, by John Allen. 


The Lord preserveth the way of his Saints, 
Proverss ii. 8. 

John George Boley, a miller of Berg, in 
Wurtemberg, sent out his servant with a six- 
horse team, to fetch grain. During the night, 
about the time when the team was expected 
to return, he was suddenly seized by such a 
restlessness that he arose and went out to 
meet his servant, notwithstanding his wife’s 
repeated assurance that he need not appre- 
hend any danger. He found his man asleep 
on horseback, and the team, owing to the bad 
road, so far turned aside, that it would a few 
moments later have reached a spot where all 
would have infallibly been precipitated into 
a deep abyss.—Moravian. 

Gut is that which quells the courage of 
the bold, ties the tongue of the eloquent, and 


makes greatness itself sneak and lurk and 
behave itself poorly.—South. 
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GRASS. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN, 
(Continued from page 51.) 

Let us look for a little at this clothing of 
the grass, which we are taught to regard as a 
jredge and guarantee of our own clothing. 

he sacred writers did not dwell directly on 
the beauty of nature. There is no artistic 
painting in Scripture, no coloring or drawing 
for the sake of the picture itself, rather than 
for any purpose which it is to serve. Our 
poets never weary of “the splendor in the 
grass, of glory in the flower.” The Hebrew 
poet, doubtless, perceived that glory and 
splendor too; but he uses them only in inci- 
dental illustrations and allusions, to color 
spiritual thoughts. The grass and the flower 
are not beautiful or glorious for their own 
sakes, but solely as pictures of spiritual 
things, as hiereglyphics in the alphabet of 
Divine language. It is right, however, that 
we should regard the objects of nature with 
interest for their own sake, as appealing to 
our love of beauty, and affording to us proofs 
of heavenly design, and, while the Bible 
teaches us that nature must be interpreted 
by our knowledge of God, we shall find a 
most delightful and profitable sphere of 
study in interpreting God by our knowledge 
of nature, which He designed to be not a veil, 
but a revelation. The grass of the field is 
well worth studying in this way. It is said 
of the great Galileo—who had been accused 
of infidelity because he asserted that the 
earth went round, the sun, in apparent con- 
tradiction to the language of Scripture—that 
when questioned by the Roman Inquisition 
as to his belief in the Supreme Being, he 
pointed to a straw lying on the floor of his 
dungeon, saying to his accusers that, from 
the stracture of that trifting object, he would 
infer with certainty the existence of an in- 
telligent Creator. And this is the welcome 
conclusion to which an attentive examina- 
tion of the grass of the field inevitably leads. 

No proof of the Creator’s care in minister- 
ing to the higher tastes and capacities of 
man is more striking than the abounding 
and universal beauty of the grass. How 
dull and uninteresting would the earth be 
without its soft, bright verdure! In every 
landscape it is the most conspicuous object, 
the ground-color on which Nature embroiders 
her varied patterns, and from the midst of 
which the gay hues of flowers come forth in 
greater brilliancy, by the force of contrast, to 
arrest the admiring gaze. What can be 
lovelier than the meadows in May? The 
eye that has lately looked out on the cold 
plain of snow or the leafless tree, gazes with 
delight upon the “tender grass springing out 
of the earth in the clear shining after rain,” 
so richly, delicately, transparently green. 
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And when the season advances, and the grass 
twinkles in the warm air, and the daisies in 
thousands open their round, innocent eyes in 
wonder among it, and the buttercups spread 
over it their cloth of gold; and the bright 
sunbeams and the light-footed shadows of the 
fleecy clouds overhead chase each other in 
little rippling waves over its surface, like 
smiles and thoughts over a human face,—it 
seems as if a larger and a brighter feeling of 
life came with the lovely spectacle, and as if 
every tiny spear of grass bore the admiring 
spirit upon it from the decays of earth nearer 
to the glory and the fulness of heaven. No 
sight can be fairer than a woodland nook, or 
a forest-glaude with the tall untrodden grass 
in its dewy freshness, waving under the trees, 
intermingled with palmy clusters of fern- 
leaves, and tipped on the top, like billows 
that break into foam, with snowy wild- 
flowers ; or those round fairy knolls, whose 
pillowy softness invites the dreamer to repose 
in the noonday heat, and which offer them- 
selves in mammary tenderness to feed the 
rabbit and the wild deer. Beautiful is the 
grass when it covers the decaying thatch of 
the cottage, making it look more like a 
natural object than a work of man; tender 
it is, when it lays its rich carpet beside the 
threshold of the poor, to soften unconsciously 
the heavy footfall of toil, and refresh the 
weary eye of care, and remind the lowliest, 
by its mute appeal, of their share in nature’s 
feast of simple gladness. 

Nowhere is the beauty of the grass seen to 
so much advantage as in our own country. 
Its exquisite verdure makes the pastoral 
landscapes of Britain among the loveliest 
spots of earth. The grass in Palestine, owing 
to the dryness of the soil and the heat of the 
climate, is neither universal nor perennial, 
In some few favored spots, where the air is 
moist and the sun shaded by trees, it grows 
in rich profusion, and forms a continuous 
sward. eare told that there was “ much 
grass” in the wilderness of Capernaum, 
where the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
was performed, and that the compassionate 
Saviour made the weary and hugry multitude 
sit down on it. It fills up the ground-work 
ef the beautiful scenic pictures of Lebanon 
and Galilee; it springs up in the lifeless 
deserts of Judea to the music and the sparkle 
of the desert fountain. But in general the 
face of the country is but thinly clad with it. 
The bright showers and sunbeams of spring 
stimulate it into rapid growth; but in the 
scorching glare of summer it speedily withers, 
leaving the fields brown and the hills bare 
and desolate. And hence most of the images 
derived from it in Scripture are sad and” 
melancholy, and speak more of human vani- 
ty and decay than human hope and lifeful- 
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ness, E very traveller admits that an. Eng. | way the grass clusters closely together, and 
lish meadow in May is a far lovelier sight | |eovers the ground as with a carpet ; while, in 
than the lily-covered slopes of Tabor, or the | | the absence of blossoms, which are often pre- 
oleander-wreathed shores of Gennesaret.| vented from forming by the cropping of 
The exuberant vegetation of the East does|animals, the budding roots propagate the 
not sufficiently hide the cracked and parched | plant, so that the effect of grazing pasture- 
soil, and forms but a poor substitute for a| fonds. i is always to increase the vegetation 
bright elastic carpet of silken grass, such as| laterally, and make the verdure more com- 
covers our lawns and fields from summer to| pact. The stem or culm is hollow, provided 
summer in perennial luxuriance. The eye | at intervals with knots, and invested, as if by 
soon tires of flaunting flowers, but it never |some mysterious process of electrotype, with 
wearies of the modest livery ‘of the grass.|a thin coating of flint. It is constructed in 
Its simple verdure is earth’s chosen robe, the|this manner so as to combine the utmost 
household dress of our common mother, and | strength with its light and elegant form ; 
none else becomes her half so well. jand so efficient are these mechanical ap- 
Look at each single plant, and you will | pliances, that it rarely gives way under the 
find that the beauty of the mass is still more| force of the most violent winds, unless when 
strikingly displayed in the individual. The | heavy and long-continued rains lay it pros- 
finest ribbon of man’s manufacture cannot \trate, and beat upon it until its elasticity is 
for a moment be compared in richness and destroyed. The leaves next exhibit an adap- 
transparency of texture to its blades. How) tation to circumstances no less remarkable. 
graceful is the tall waving culm or stem,| They are spear-shaped, and strongly ribbed 
with its knotted joints ! How light and airy|with threads of flinty fibre, thus forming 
are its silvery and purple panicles, so modest | wedges admirably fitted for forci ing their way 
and sober that few would suspect them to be| with least resistance through the soil ; they 
blossoms at all! How delicately fashioned | are long, narrow, alternate, and sheathing 
is each part of the bearded plume! A model /|the stem for a considerable distance, in order 
of symmetry, elegance and strength, is each|to present as small a surface and give as 
little spear of grass that pierces the sod and | light a hold as possible to the winds; they 
shimmers in the sunshine. Though formed |are destitute of branches, so as to qualify 
to be cropped by the beasts of the field, and| them for growing together in masses without 
trodden under foot of man; though “ to-day | suffering from want of air and light—the 
in the field and to-morrow cast into the| whule stem being succulent and covered with 
oven ;” there is as much skill expended in its| spiracles or air-holes, thus acting as lungs 
construction as in the palm-tree, destined to|along with the leayes. And last of all, the 
last for centuries, and lifting up its head | flower is a perfect miracle of design. It is 
securely above the r ravages of man and beast. | produced from the upper sheath, which en- 
Ask the skilful artist to construct for you a | closes it altogether when young ; itis disposed 
plant which will bear uninjured the summer’s| in simple or branching heads, each head con- 
heat and the winter’s frost; which will rise | sisting of two or more chaffy scales, inserted 
elastic from the heavy footstep and the cum- the one above the other, like the plates of a 
brous snow-wreath; which will speedily re-| steel cuirass. From each of these scales three 
form the parts that have been broken off or| slender white threads hang out, crowned with 
injured; which will wave with the wind, and | yellow dusty knobs, playing freely about in 
stand upright under the rain and hail; which | every breeze. These little threads or stamens 
will unite elegance with strength, slenderness are of the most vital importance; for without 
with beauty, and eminent usefulness with all; | their agency the ears of corn would not fill 
—and how vain and abortive would be his| with the nutritious grain, and they are eX- 
attempts. And yet all these opposite quali-| posed to a thousand casualties. Upon how 
ties unite in the lowly grass which covers with| slender a thread, then, does human life— 
countless fac-similes of itself a single acre of| sustained by bres ad—hang! Upwards of 
meadow, and fit it admirably for the purposes | three hundred genera and more than five 
which it serves and the circumstances in| thousand different species of grass exist in 


which it grows. |the world. But though presenting so many 


The structure of the grass exhibits interest- | varieties, the typical ‘character is singularly 
ing proofs of design. The root, in proportion | strong in them all; the whole appearance, 
to its size, is more fibrous and tenacious than | the general air, the manner of growth, the 
that of any other plant. In some instances | peculiarities of structure, are in each species 
it is so vital that, like Hercules’ Hydra, the| so similar, that no class of plants can be so 
more it is hacked and cut, the faster it | easily identified. The Creator has repeated 
= ads itself; and it runs so extensively, | the same pattern more frequently in the 

ach joint sending up a new shoot, that it| grass tribe than in any other order of vegeta- 
pr a considerable space of soil. In this! tion, as if in admiration of its grace and sim- 
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plicity. Its exquisite perfec tion enables us| institution of einen ' P eace-makers,’ after the 
to see some deeper aspect of the Divine char-| manner of ordinary arbitration, to be chosen 
acter than the mere intelligence of a con-| by each county court, that they might hear 
triver—enables us to see God's care for help-| and end all differences.” This, like many 
lessness and lowliness—His care for beauty | others in the Pennsylvania code, was merely 
as an end, and not as a mere means. It im- | enacting as a law that which was an estab- 
presses us with the perfect wisdom of an In- | lished rule of Quaker discipline ; for law-suits 
finite Spirit, and not with the limited ingenu-| are discouraged among the Friends, arbi- 
ity of a finite mind. It displays intellect as| tration being the substitute. 
well as intelligence, purpose as well as de-| But it was William Penn’s treaty of peace 
sign, character as well as contrivance, person-| and brotherhood with the Indians which es- 
ality as well as law. In studying it, we seem | pecially marked his first visit to Americ: 
to get within the veil behind which the Crea-| and, beyond any other event in his caree r, 
tor works in secret; we come into contact, as| has attracted the attention of the civilized 
it were, with His mind and heart; we see | world. Yet neither he nor the Friends asso- 
Him who is the Invisible. Standing on the/ ciated with him were conscious of doing any- 
green sward, each blade of grass whispers to| thing more than what simple Christian 
the inner ear, “ Take thy shoes from off thy| morality and human brotherhood suggested. 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is| They had ignored all war and bloodshed for 
holy ground ;” and the response of every de-| the settlement of disputes, as contrary to the 
vout spirit must be, “Sure ly the Lord is in | gospel of Christ. Therefore they went among 
this place, and I knew it not.’ the Indians unarmed. They were not satis- 
(To be concluded.) fied with merely paying them for specified 
——- | portions of the country which they desired to 
PENNS AND PENINGTONS. ‘occupy, but they felt that these sons of the 
(Continued from page 53 ) forest should be told why they came among 
The voyage was made in about eight weeks, | them unlike the other colonists,—without 
which was then considered a good passage wea pons of war. 
But, whilst crossing the Atlantic, thirty ef} The title of the Indians and their right to 
the emigrants who had sailed from the Downs compensation had been repeatedly recognized 
died of the small-pox. The survivors as long from the time of the first settlement of the 
as they lived had many a tale to tell of that | Friends in New Jersey—that therefore was 
sad passage, of William Penn’s care and/not new. Nor was it, as many suppose, the 
tenderness towards the sick, and his comfort-| design of William Penn at the time of the 
ing exhortations and prayers with those who | famous treaty to pay them all off hand, then 
died on board. and there, for their lands. On the contrary, 
Business cares and studies soon gathered there were various separate purchases made 
around him, inte which he entered with that | at different times and from different tribes 
administrative capacity and dispatch for which |who occupied different localities. It does 
he was remarkable. Amid all these, the grand | not appear that there was any purchase what- 
features of nature in the New World failed ever in connection with the great treaty. 
not to impress his imagination, and draw| Presents were given and speeches made on 
forth lively descriptions in his letters home. | both sides, which embodied clearly defined 
The woods, the flowers, the shrubs, and the | promises of justice and peace, to the exclusion 
native fruits of Pennsylvania were most of all violence. In case of differences arising 
charming to him. The site of his new city at any time, they were to be settled by arbi- 
was a continual source of interest and occu-| tration; the arbitrators, twelve in number, to 
pation, whilst emigrants from Great Britain, be fairly chosen by the parties concerned— 
Ireland, and Germany were flocking to Penn- half to be Englishmen and hajf Indians. 
sylvania as toa land of promised freedom and) Although the Indians made stately and elo- 
plenty. quent speeches in answer to William Penn, 
From Watson's Annals we learn that the of their replies little seems to have been pre- 
assembly to which Penn’s frame of govern-| served except their pledge “to live in love 
ment and laws were submitted was held at) with Onas [Penn] and his children as long as 
Chester, three weeks after his arrival; and the sun and moon shall endure.” 
the first provincia] assembly which was con-| When the account of this treaty reached 
vened at Philadelphia, and was composed of} Europe most of her politicians awaited with 
seventy-two members, met in the Friends’ | sneering smiles the consummation they ex- 
meeting-house on the 10th of First-month,| pected to follow. “Going among the cruel 
1683. The representatives were elected by | Indian savages without arms, and pledging 
ballot. Watson says that “the only law) themselves never to use violence towards 
added to the provincial code on that occasion | them! What folly! What madness!” But 
was one enacted to prevent law-suits, by the' they waited and watched long, and still no 
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violence or ital at, ccmued Whilst the 
surrounding colonists were ever and anon at) 
war with the Indians, and the scalping-knife 
and tomahawk brought death and terror to| 
many a hearth, the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
and all their possessions remained uninjured— 
Safe that quiet Eden lay, 
When the war whoop stirred the land ; 
Thence the Indian turned away 
From their homes the bloody hand. 

“He remembered the treaty with the sons 
of Onas, and‘kept it inviolate.” The Friends 
of Pennsylvania on their side acted truthful- 
ly and honestly towards the Redmen; and 
the Indian people, even when at war with | 
other English colonies, and when the original 
parties to the treaty had died off, regarded | 
the lives and property of the childre on of 
Onas as sacred. Such was the tre aty of 
peace and amity on which Voltaire re-| 
marked, that “it was the only one ever made | 
without an oath, and the only one that never 
was broken.” 

We are told of two purchases of land from 
the Indians in 1683, whilst William Penn 
remained in the province. They lay in dif-| 
ferent directions. As regards one of these, | 
the extent of country paid for was to run as| 
far back as a man could walk in three ds ays. 
It is stated that Penn himself, with several 
of his friends and a number of the Indian 
chiefs, began to walk over this land at the| 
mouth of the Neshaminy, and walked up the | 
Delaware. They are described as having, in 
a day and a half, got toa spruce-tree near 
the mouth of Baker’s Creek, when the Govern- | 
or decided that this would include as much | 
land as would be wanted at present. A line 
was then run, and marked from that spruce- | 
tree to Neshaminy, and the remainder left to 
be walked out when it should be wanted for 
settlement. It is said they walked leisurely | 
after the Indian manner, sitting down some- 
times to smoke their pipes, to eat biscuit and | 
cheese, and drink a bottle of wine. It is cer-! 
tain they arrived at the spruce-tree in a day | 
and a half, the whole distance being rather | 
less than thirty miles. 

Two years afterwards, when William Penn 
had returned to England, a purchase was 
made in another direction. <A copy of the| 
deed drawn up on this occasion is now before | 
me, and I shall give it verbatim. 

Copy of a Deed of Purchase between William Penn 
and the Indians in 1685. 

This Indenture witnesseth that we, Packenah, 
Jarkham, Sikalls, Partquesott, Jervis, Essepenank, 
Felktroy, Hekeloppaw Ecomer, Mackloha, Metth- 
conga, Wissa Powey, Indian kings, Sachemakers, 
right owners of all lands from Quing Quingus 
called Duck Creek, unto Uplands, called Chester 
Creek, all along by the west side of Delaware River 
and so between the said creeks backwards as far as a 
man can ride in two days with a horse, for and in 


| 
| 


| 


consideration of these following goods to us in hand 
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paid and secured, to be paid by William Penn, pro- 
prietory and governor of the province of Pennsyl- 


| Vania, and territory thereof, viz. 


20 guns, 20 fathoms match-coat, 20 fathoms 
strong water, 20 blankets, 20 kettles, 20 pounds 
powder, 100 bars of lead, 40 tomahawks, 100 
knives, 40 pairs of stockings, 1 barrel of beer, 20 
pounds red lead, 100 fathoms of wampan, 30 glass 


| bottles, 30 pewter spoons, 100 awl blades, 300 


tobacco pipes, 100 kinds of tobacco, 20 tobacco 
tongs, 20 steels, 300 flints, 30 pairs scissors, 30 


| combs, 60 looking-glasses, 200 needles, 1 skipper of 


salt, 30 pounds of sugar, 5 gallons of molasses, 20 
tobacco boxes, 100 jewsharps, 20 hoes, 30 gimlets, 


30 wooden screw boxes, 100 strings of beads. 
‘ 


Do hereby acknowledge, etc. 
Given under our hands at Newcastle 2d day 
of 8th month, 1685. 
[The above is a true copy taken from the 
original by Ephraim Morton, of Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, formerly a clerk in 


‘the Land Office. ] 


The Indians as well as the colonists were 


jat liberty still to hunt over all the lands 


| which were sold to the Governor, so long as 
| they were not inclosed with fences or walls 


‘that would keep out the deer. 


The following letter is from Gulielma 
Penn :— 


To Margaret Foz. 


Worminghurst, 2d 6th mo., 1684. 

“ Dear friend M. F.—In a sense of that 
love and life by which we are united to God 
and made near one unto another, I salute 
thee. And, dear Margaret, I cannot express 
the sense I have of thy love and regard to 
;me and my dear husband; but it is often 
| before me “with very great returns of love 
and affection, and desires for thy prosperity 


and preservation one God’s people. I 
\should be exceedingly glad if it were my lot 
‘once more to see thy face, but at present I 


see little likelihood. Yet methinks, if thou 
foundest a clearness, it would be happier if 
thou wert nearer thy dear husband and chil- 


\dren, but I leave it to the Lord’s ordering 


and thy freedom. 

“There have been great reports of my 
husband coming with J. Purvis, A. Parker's 
| brother-in-law; but he has returned without 
| him, and brought letters. My husband was 
I then very well on the 8th of the Fourth- 
month, and has some thoughts of coming, 
but when he did not mention. This puts a 
stop at present to my going ; but with the 


| Lord I desire to leave it, and commit him 


}and myself to His holy ordering. 

“TI truly rejoice to hear thou art so well, 
and thy daughters, and their children, and 
that Thomas Lower had a little time to see 


»|them. I perceive they are bad about you, 
\and that thy sufferings are large; but the 
’ | Lord can, and I believe will, make it up. In 


Him is thy great reward for thy manifold 
exercises. They begin to be troublesome in 
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*his country also. They have not yet been | 
here, but threaten it, the y say. 

“I desire my very dear love to thy son and | 
daughter Lower, and to thy son and ‘daughter 
Abraham. We are all pretty well, 1 bless 
the Lord. 

“Thy truly loving and affectionate friend, 

“GuLt PENN.” 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
j 


While Guli was writing the above, her 
husband was crossing the ocean on his return 
home. His arrival in England was announced 
to their venerated friend at Swarthmoor Hall | 
in the followiag letter :— 


William Penn to Margaret Foz. 
** London, 22d, 8th mo., 1684. 


“ Dear M. Fox —Whom my heart loveth | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and honoreth in the Lord, remembering thee | 
in the ancient love and path of life w hich is 
most glorious in mine eyes; yea, excellent 
above all visible things. Dear Margaret, 
herein it is I enjoy the fellowship of thy spirit 
above time and distance, floods, and many 
waters. 4 

“It is now a few days above three weeks 
since I arrived well in my native land. It} 
was within seven miles of my own house that | 
we landed. I found my dear wife and her 
children well, to the overcoming of my heart 
because of the mercies of the Lord tous. I 
have not missed a meal’s meat or a night's 
rest since I went out of the country, and 
wonderfully hath the Lord preserved me | 
through many troubles in the settlements I | 
have made, both as to the government and | 
the soil. I find many wrong stories let in of | 
me, even by some I love; but, blessed be the} 
Lord, they are the effects of envy, for things | 
are sweetly well with Friends ‘there, and | 
many grow in wisdom. And in the outward | 
things they increase finely. The love of 
divers Friends, especially those of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, was to thee. Our mee tings | 
are blessed, and I think there are eighteen in | 
number in the province. Poor C. Hurst and | 
brother died soon after arrival. Fi ixing ona 
low marshy place, for the river's sake, | 
(though a dry bank was not a stone’s cast| 
from them) they had agues and fevers, but | 
no seasoning in any other settlement. 

“My dear wife relates thy great love to| 
her in my absence, and so she also wrote me 
word, which affected my heart and soul. I 
return thee my tender acknowledgemnt. My 
salutation is to thy dear children,-and to 
Thomas Camm, Leonard Fell, and other 
faithful brethren. 

“T have seen the King and the Duke. 
They and their nobles were very kind to me, 
and I hope the Lord will m: ake way for me 
in their hearts, in order to serve His suffe r-| 
ing people as well as my own interest. 

“T shall be glad to hear of thy well being, 
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| haps a true parasite. 
| a woodpecker’s hole in a palm. 


|it grows feebly. 
{ . . = . . 
ily attains to any considerable size ; 


‘it thrives better, but s 
| its proper place. 
| velopment is downward. 
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am with such affection thy faithful 
friend and brother in the Truth, 
“ WriiuiAM Penn.” 
- be continued.) 
lalate ie 


A TROPICAL AIR-PLANT. 
BY CHARLES WRIGHT. 
A wonderful tree—if tree it can be called 


'—grows throughout the West India Islands, 


in South America as far south as Brazil, and 
pe ‘rhaps in Florida. It is not remarkable for 
its beauty, nor for its great size, but for its 
irresistib ie power of destroying other trees. 

It is an epiphyte ( Clusia rosea Linn.), per- 
Whether it ever ger- 
minates in the ground I know not; nor do I 
know why it should not, if it can sprout from 
Certain it is, 
that of hundreds which | have seen, I never 
saw a young plant attached to the soil. It 
grows on many kinds of trees, and at almost 
any height above the earth. In some situations 
On a palm, it never or rare- 
whether 
there is an incompatibility between the two 
growths, or whether, as is commonly the case 
on these trees, it germinates at too great a 
height. On the spreading branch of a tree 
there to be not in 
In any case, its main de- 
When on a branch 
remote from the trunk, the descending axis 


seems 


| —root or trunk, whichever it may be—is like 


a cord, increasing to the size of a rope, or 
a hawser, or growing even larger; rarely 
branching, but, sometimes, near the ground 
sending off stays. The ascending axis makes 
little more than a bush, while the root may 
be thirty or forty feet long. In one respect, 
this is like a true root,—it branches irregu- 
larly,—while, on the ascending trunk the 
leaves and branches are in pairs. 

In order to attain its full development, it 


| Seems necessary that it should germinate at a 


| point from which the descending axis shall 
pass in proximity to the trunk of the tree; 
‘and, it has seemed, that if this point be very 
high, it is a circumstance unfavorable to its 
rapid growth. 

Supposing, then, our plant to start under 
| favorable auspices, not very high above the 
ground, and from : a hole or a fissure in an 
erect trunk, the ascending stem presents no- 
thing of special interest, but the root, passing 
down near the foster-tree, is most singularly 
affected by it. It would seem as if posse sed 
of a most grateful affection for that which 
gives it support; so much so, as to multiply 
arms with whic ‘th to embrace it. It sends off, 


| from time to time, at irregular distances, from 


one side or the other, slender, almost thread- 
like branches, which pass horizontally around 


| the tree, till they meet on the opposite side 
‘and unite; 


or, it may be, if two should not 
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meet, they would pass entirely round it and 
unite again with the main root. On this 
point, I either made no careful observations, 
or my memory is at fault. Gradually the 
foster-tree is embraced by a succession of 
these cords. But, by the same regular 


growth, these cords spread upward and down- | 


ward, till they become hoops. And _ these 
hoops often send off branches from one to an- 
other; and these in their turn widen, till the 
tree is enclosed in a living cylinder or a 
cylindrical network of bands, having im- 
mense strength ; and as these seem to increase 


only laterally, the growth of the tree is| 


checked, and its destruction is inevitable, | 
sooner or later, according to its less or greater 
power of endurance. 

A tree, on which the Copey has woven a 
pretty complete net, cannot long retain its 
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Jeptha Morgan assistant clerks. Twenty-six 
Friends were appointed as the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s representatives in the Representative 
Meeting. 

The subject of sharing in the expenses of 
the Baltimore Association to aid the cause of 
Education in North Carolina, Tennessee, &c., 


'was introduced by a minute from the Repre- 
‘sentative Meeting, and ably presented by J. 


H. Douglas, Allen Jay, &e. Intense feeling 
was witnessed, and many tears were shed. A 
‘ash contribution of $700 was raised, and suf- 
ficient subscriptions pledged for next year to 
make the amount $1200. 

The subject of Tobacco having been intro- 


| duced by one of the Quarterly Meetings, was 





vitality. Its circulation is stopped and it 
dies. But this seems not to check the growth | 
of the destroyer, so long as the trunk remains | 
erect. But when they both fall, the parasite | 
cannot long survive. It would seem that it 
required either elevation or an erect position | 
lor its existence. 

I can recal to mind but one instance of a| 


Copey growing from the ground, and it is} 


probable that in this case the place whence | 


referred to a large joint committee. The sub- 
ject was finally disposed of, (wisely, no doubt,) 
without the adoption of any disciplinary rule, 
but the exercise of the body is believed to 
have been beneficial, and some Friends openly 
declared their resolution to abandon the use 
of the noxious weed. 

An interesting Youth’s meeting was held 


it started was low, and it had time to reach | on Third-day evening, the number in attend- 
the soil and fasten its roots there before the | ane 
death and decay of its foster-parent. 1 ae : 
Sie te hal +e ‘.,:}, | this character were formerly held throughout 
Copey is, probably, the aboriginal or Carib] |. oT ale - Meet’ 
name of the plant, which, like many others, | Philadelphia Y. M., the Yearly Meeting ex- 
has been retained. Scotch lawyer, or Scotch | tending to them its fostering care, and making 


e being estimated at 2000. [Meetings of 


attorney, by which name it is known in | 
Jamaica, is not altogether flattering to legal | 
gentlemen of Caledonian extraction.—Ama. | 
Naturalist. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 26, 1868. 
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Towa YEARLY Meet1InG.—Several large 


public meetings for divine worship were held 
on First-day, the 6th inst., at Oskaloosa and 
at Spring Creek, at which the gospel was 
preached to the multitudes. On the 7th, the 
business of the Yearly Meeting was opened. 
Strangers present—From Western Y. Meeting, 
Hugh Woody and Allen Jay; from Indiana 
Y. M., Rachel Binford, John H. Douglass 
and Mary Malotte. Epistles were received 
from corresponding bodies, (those from New 


very interesting provision for the manner of 
conducting them.] 

The report of the Indian Committee gave 
an account of their visit to the Aborigines 
under their charge, and of their intercourse 
with chiefs of different tribes, and with pri- 
vate individuals at their own lodges. Our 
correspondent writes : 

“They see the necessity of changing their 


;nomadic mode of life, and of adopting agri- 


cultural habits; but the violation of former 


| treaties, and the employment of swindling 


agents who have shamefully defrauded them, 
stand in the way, and cause a want of faith in 
our Government. Could they be persuaded 
that Governmental promises would be faith- 
fully carried out, and did Government exer- 
cise a watchfuLcare to send among them none 
but men of clean hands and uncorrupt integ- 
rity, there would be no further trouble with the 





England and North Carolina had not come 
to hand at our last date,) and the committee 
to draft epistles was directed to address one 
to Friends in Norway. Joel Bean was ap- 
pointed Clerk, and Barclay Hinchman and 


Indians. They appear to have an intelligent 
‘appreciation of the position occupied by 
| Friends, and of the dealings of Wm. Penn 
with a former generation of their race; and 
\this confidence on their part would seem to 
‘call upon us to do all that is in our power to 
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prevent their extermination. And as it is 
certain that the judgments of God will even- 
tually follow national iniquity, all Christians 
should join in the advocac y of a liberal policy y 
towards them, based on principles of justice.’ 

On Fourth-day morning meetings for wor- 
ship were held in the several houses, and, in 
the intermission, one in the open air for the 
children, many of whom were tendered and 
At 2 P.M. a Peace meeting 
held, crowded to overflowing, which, 
one in the same 
larger house, was addressed by J. H. Doug- 
las, and it is trusted that the testimony of 
Truth in this important respect was extended 
among the people, and that many will adopt 
and exemplify the olden motto: “I am a 
Christian, fight.” <A 
meeting of the First-day School Committee 
was held and efficiently conducted. 

The Queen of Spain was memorialized on 


ip tears. was 


as also 


~ause on Seventh-day, in a 


and therefore cannot 


the subject of Slavery. A committee was 
appointed to hold one or more (not exceeding 
three) general meetings during the ensuing 
year. We are advised that it has been de- 
cided to hold one at Des Moines, (the capital 
of Iowa.) 

The Yearly Meeting closed on Seventh-day, 
the 12th inst. The Women’s 
also held in harmony, and were favored by 


Meetings were 


an evident Divine visitation, and an outpour- 
ing of the Spirit of Him who would gather 


souls into the fold of true safety, and 


joy. 
meetings for worship were held. 
Lord of the 


peace 
On the following day large public 
May the 


harvest condescend to give 


the increase to the seed thus planted and| 


watered ! 


or 


YEARLY MeEeEtTING ( Continued.)— 


On Third-day, Jonathan Binns was appointed 


OHIO 


Clerk, and George K. Jenkins assistant clerk. | 


We regret to state that on Fourth-day our 
friend J. Binns found himself 
through ill health, 
cused 


unable, 
to serve, and being ex- 
our friend Griffith 
Levering was called to the table. 


by the meeting, 
The state 


of Society being weightily entered upon, a/| 
| 


corepapantont writes : 


“Several deficiencies were reported, though 
I am glad to say those most frequently re- 
ferred to were on the minor points, if any 
can be called minor in a code of ethics so| 


concise, so comprehensive and so precious as | 
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our queries would be if expanded, —and the 
more important queries were pretty fully an- 
swered. Much valuable counsel was admin- 
istered, and the exercise of the Y. M. was 
’!embodied in a minute, to be sent to subordi- 
|nate meetings, that the absent brethren might 
also partake of the feast of fat things so boun- 
tifully handed to the disciples, sitting, as we 
trust, at the feet of the Saviour.” 

On Fourth-day, as several important sub- 
jects were to claim attention, men and women 
Friends held a joint session. Educational 
statistics were reported, showing €90 children, 

only 60 of whom attend schools under charge 
of the Society, but a large number were at 
public schools taught by members, and thus, 
it is trusted, not beyond the influence so 
much to be desired for them. The Meeting 
for Sufferings presented a minute from Balti- 
relative to the educational movement 
The Ohio Friend quoted 


| more, 
in North Carolina. 
above, writes : 


“Francis T. King gave us an account of 
the establishment of the schools in North 
Carolina, and spoke with great ability of the 
condition of Friends there,—of their trials 
|and sufferings during the war, and of the 
| beautiful coincidence, that on the very ground 
| where Friends reside, and where they had so 
faithfully maintained their peace testimony, 
the last hostile sword of the rebellion was 
surrendered, and the olive branc th of peace 
'was again placed upon the banner of our 
‘country, in the midst of perhaps the only 
spot that was largely inhabited by F riends, 
Sherman marching northward from Georgia, 
and Johnson coming from Virginia with a 
heavy force to interrupt him, had advanced 
within forty miles of each other, ihclosing in 
that district four of the largest Quarterly 
Meetings of Carolina. It was expected that 
one of the greatest battles of the war would 
be fought in their very midst—but lo !—when 
| all were intensely lis ttening for the shock of 
contending armies, the sword was suddenly 
sheathed, the war-storm was hushed, the 
vast armies melted away, and Peace raised 
her smiling countenance from the midst of a 
community of Friends, and threw her cheer- 
ful sunlight over a country drenched indeed 
in blood, but freed, forever freed, from the 
blighting curse of slavery.” 

Friends were contribute 


liberally towards the support of the schools 


encouraged to 


on their present basis. 
| A satisfactory report was made by the 
| Committee on Peace, and Daniel Hill, Presi- 


dent of the Peace Conference, gave a full and 
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interesting account of its procesdings. With- 
out pledging any specific sum, Friends were 
advised to contribute liberally for this pur- 
pose. The Committee on Freedmen gave 
encouraging reports of the condition of the 
schools and the progress of the scholars at 
Jackson, Miss. Various matters of routine 
and miscellaneous business claimed attention. 
The Committee on the Book otf Discipline, 
which had been under appointment for two 
years, reported some changes, for the exact 
statement of which we wait for the official 
printed minutes. 


The conference of the two} 
committees in reference to the annexation of 
Adrian Q. M., resulted in the way being left 
quite open for application to be made through 
the regular channel, if it shall be believed to 
be right. 

The business of the Yearly Meeting was 
eonducted with a remarkable and comforting 
degree of harmony, condescension and true| 
brotherly love, the unity of the Spirit furnish- 
ing the bond of peace, and the adjournment 
(to meet next year at Mt. Pleasant) was made 
on Sixth-day, the 11th inst., at 3 o’clock, P.M., 





and disseminate the little book. 
keeping and future reference, it might be ap- 
propriately bound up with the 8vo. edition 
of Sewell’s History. 





“under a solemnizing sense of the presence of| on the 9th inst., but students will be admitted until 


the great Head of the Church, and reverently | 
thankful for his continued favors.” 
An opportunity was had, under Christian 
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It is to be hoped that Friends will purchase 


For safe 


After a number of thrilling narrations, we 


notice the following comment: 


“Such were the heroes of the Army of 


Peace! Who shall estimate the power of 
such examples? 


Volumes may be written 
upon the impolicy and evils of War, but how 


| feeble are all words by the side of such quiet 


deeds wrought in the grace of their blessed 
Leader. Most meekly, yet most nobly, did 
they keep the charge: ‘Thou the refore en- 
dure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.’ Let it be remembered, they were in 
the hands of men whom Slavery had long 
trained in the exercise of almost irresponsible 
power.” 


— +e _ 


EarLHAM CoL_LeGce.—It is desirable that 
the change in the opening of the winter term, 
which has been adopted in order to close the 


|summer term before the enervating heat of 


the 7th and &th months, should be generally 
understood. The following notice is official : 
Tue Wister Tero or Eartaam CoLtecr commenced 


| the 12th of Tenth mouth. 





DIED. 
CONING.—At Orangeville, N. Y., at the residence 


concern, by an elder of another Yearly Meet-| of his son-in-law Daniel Griffin, Joseph Coning, aged 


ing, with those who have spoken as ministers 
but who are not recorded as such. 
spenteidiibihnicaanaion 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUFFERINGS OF FRIENDS 
or Norra Carona YEARLY MEETING in | 
support of their testimony against War from 

1861 to 1865. Published by ‘order of the Rep- 

resentatives of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 

ing of Friends. 

This is a pamphlet rich in anecdotal evi- 
dences of the sufficiency of Divine Grace under 
temptation and suffering. 
be largely purchased and circulated. The 
expense of the publication ought to be cov- 
ered by the proceeds of sales. 
copy lies before us. 


An advance 
It will no doubt be on 
sale in this building, and at Plainfield, Rich- 
mond and other central localities. The de- 
tails are grouped under three heads: 


1. Cases of suffering previous to passage of Ex- 
emption Act, or under irregular proceedings. 

2. Cases among the Newly Convinced Members 
on whom the persecution fell most heavily. 

3. Cases of those who could not conse ientiously | 
pay the Exemption Tax. 





We trust it will | 


,| ing House, Twelfth St. above Chestnut. 


72 years: much esteemed as an upright man, and 


>| as a member and elder of Elba Monthly Meeting. 


WOOD.—On the 9th of Eighth month last, at the 
residence of her nephew, Ashton Richardson, near 
Wilmington, Del., Ann Wood, of this city, aged 75 
| years ; a member of the Southern Dist. Mo. Meeting. 





FRIENDS HIGH SCHOOL, 
Spiceland Academy. 

The Winter Term begins the 12th of Tenth month, 

and continues in session 20 weeks. The school has 

| been in successful operation for several years, is 

| well graded, and the High School embraces both a 

Classical and Scientific Course of Study. Oppor- 

tunity afforded for learning to read and speak the 
| German language. 

Instructors.—Clarkson Davis, Wm. B. Morgan, 
A. M., C. E., Luzena Thornburg, A. B., Hannah E. 
| Davis, Ella M. Pearson, Dr. J. H. Stuart, A.M., Lee- 
| turer on Anatomy and Physiology. 

For further information address 

Crarkson Davis, Supt., 
Spiceland, Henry Co., Ind. 
inate bs 
FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA 
Will be reopened on First-day, the 4th of Tenth mo., 
1868, in the rooms in the rear of Twelfth St. Meet- 
Former 





| scholars are invited to attend, and to bring with 
them any who wish to join the school. 
Bens. J. Crew, Supt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter from Eli Jones. 


Piymourtn, Exc., 9th mo. 4, 1868. 

My dear friend Wm. J. Allinson.—Thou | 
wilt have pleasure in hearing of the somewhat 
improved health of my dear Sibyl Jones since 
the time of my last writing, and that we cher- 
ish the hope that before long she may be able 
to proceed in the work before us. In this 
fresh trial we have derived much comfort 
from the care and sympathy generously be- 
stowed by many dear friends, as well as from 
some precious sense of the continved love and | 
tavor. of our covenant God. 

Late accounts from Athens, Greece, state | 
that “all the schools seem to be flourishing, | 
and the Government continues to do some- 
thing for the refugees,” (Cretans,) and that 
their condition has not changed materially 
since last autumn. 

John H. Hill and Frances M. Hill, mis- 
sionaries at Athens, have lately returned to 
the United States —their native land; the 
wife having been absent thirty-three consecu- | 
tive years, engaged in her work of love, im- 
parting secular and religious instruction to 
Grecian and Cretian girls, thousands of whom 
have shared in the blessing through her self- 
sacrificing efforts. We may hope that such | 
an example may stimulate her American sis- 
ters—members of the Soc iety of Friends—to | 
devote not only the evening ‘but the morning 
of life to the service of the Lord. 

I learn by letter from L. M. Johnson, 
American Consul at Jerusalem, that the car- 
riage road from Jaffa to Jerusalem is com- 


pleted, and that some modern “Jehu” has 
driven over it several times—a fact that 
marks a new era in that country, and will 


change greatly the character of a pilgri image 
to the city toward which all eyes so longingly 
turn. 

I have it upon the same authority that 
—— Adams, the projector and self-styled 
head of the “ American Jaffa Colony,” has 
left the country under circumstances discred- 
itable to an American citizen, and very un- 
seemly in a professed minister of the Gospel. 
Christians in all lands, and more especially in 
the United States, will greatly deplore the 
stigma cast upon the man, upon the country 
that gave him birth, and upon our common 
Christianity. 

Yeste rday I attended a Monthly Meeting 
at Liskeard. Thought the mee ting for wor- 
ship a favored one—several present not mem- 
bers. Afterwards I was at the British school 
in the town—addressed the children. 

In reply to the question, How many be- 
longed to Temperance Bands of Hope? nearly | 
every child raised a hand. 

I returned to Plymouth in the evening, and 


| respected elders of this meeting. 
‘our dear American friends is, unabated, and 


| Review, 


lof some at least among their hearers. 
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gave some accounts of poem in the 
an appreciative audience. 

To-day, since commencing this, have called 
by previous arrangement at “The Plymouth 
Public Free School.” In the room where we 
met the children, there were said to be present 
near 900. The sight interested me much, and 
us A. P. Balkwill and self addressed them, 
my interest increased as I witnessed the at- 
tention and heard the ready answers given to 
questions asked. 

We are kindly entertained at present by 


“ast to 


‘our dear friends Samuel and Jane Elliott, 


Our love to 


we are often gladdened with the trust that 
they still bear us on their hearts in the hour 
of prayer. 

I forward herewith the names of three ad- 
ditional subscribers for Vol. 22 of Friends’ 
respectively for Greece, Syria and 
England. 


Thy sincere friend, Ext Jones. 


[The modest letter of E. J., interesting as it is, 
does not convey all the information that would be 
acceptable to their friends who read the Review. 


| It may be supplemented by extracts from a private 


letter by an English Friend, which, after a touching 
account of S. J.’s critical illness, thus proceeds :] 
PiymoutH, 8th mo. 31st. . . ae 
believe there are many in this part of the 
country who will have reason to bless God in 
eternity for the visit and gospel labors of Eli 
and Sibyl Jones. A pec uliar blessing seems 
to have attended them in many ways. R: ither 
more than two months ago the sy came to Ply- 
mouth, taking Exeter on their | way, and they 
attended the Quarterly Meeting for Devon- 
shire, as well as the Monthly Meeting the 
day before. Both E. and 8S. Jones spoke 
somewhat largely in the ministry on both 
days, much to the refreshment and benefit 
On 
the day of the M., before men and 
women separated, S. J. spoke very strikingly 
on the subject of the peace principles held by 
our Society. A meeting was held with young 
Friends the same evening at the house of a 
Friend. The solemn sense of God’s presence, 
the silence that seemed more impressive than 
words, were very striking; and this became 
more and more the case, after a sweet 
address from 8. Jones, in which she spoke of 
her youthful religious experience, and a few 
words from one or two others, one after an- 
other of the youth felt themselves called 
upon with deep feeling to approach their 
heavenly Father in vocal prayer. It was 
not excitement—a calm, deep and intense, 
pervaded the little assembly; and wecould but 
rejoice when six young persons who had never 


Q. 


as, 


| before opened their lips in this way before 


others, bore testimony that they emphatically 
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pare to se on the Lord’s side. 


be there that we could have long remained ; 
but E. J. said that although he was reluctant 


E li panne 


made brief remarks, and it seemed so good to | towns inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 


ar 


They also held meetings at several small 
They 


were engaged some days at Truro, and return- 
ing to Falmouth, their labors were much ap- 


to disturb such a meeting, it seemed to him the | preciated by many who are not at all in the 


time was nearly come when we might separate. 
We returned to our homes under a sweet yet 
awful sense of the presence of our Saviour. 
The unction poured forth was not evanescent 


‘habit of attending Friends’ 


At 


meetings. 


t| Truro an appointed meeting was held on 


,|of the Q. M. 


and it is hoped that the effects of that even- | 


ing’s gathering will be permanently felt by 
many. 

During the stay of E. and 8. J. at Ply- 
mouth, they visited Tavistock, where they 
ned a remarkable public meeting, in whic h 
S. J. was largely engaged, and in which E. 
7 


much influence there. 
ister was present, and after the meeting was 
over he came to E. Jones, and they walked 
up and down the street for some time, but 
they could hardly find any common ground 
on which to meet, as the Unitarian would not 


First-day evening for Friends from all parts 
In the morning many non- 
members were present. A meeting for chil- 


|dren was held by 8. J. the evening before. 
| Her loving address to the children was simple 


especially addressed Socinians, who have | 
The Unitarian min- 


admit the Scriptures as a basis for argument. | 


After this meeting 8 


. J. became very ill—| 


she was better in a day or two, but unable to | 


share with her husband in public service. 


He held a public meeting at Tideford, which | 


was well attended and satisfactory. They 
went to Liskeard and attended meeting on 
First-day before the Q. M., on which day it 
has been the custom from ‘time immemorial 
for the inhabitants to attend at Friends’ meet- 
ing. It was a large gathering, and gave 
much satisfaction. Many not ‘members at- 


tended the meetings for ‘worship which pre- 
ceded the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 


(held the same week.) The latter was at- 
tended by many Friends from Plymouth, 
and was truly a time of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord. E. J.’s very striking 
sermon was addressed especially to some to 
whom was addressed the solemn question, 
“ What shall it profita man to gi ain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?” “He compared 
those who sought earthly things with more 
arnestness than he: avenly things, and who 
were afraid to examine how it stood between 


country, 


their souls and God, to a merchant who will | 


not add up his accounts nor examine his 
books lest he should discover that he is 
ruined. He then pointed them to Jesus, who 
has paid the sinner’s debt, which he is power- 
less himself to pay, and urged on all faith in 
Jesus: not a dead his torical, but a living 
faith. So should we learn to understand the 
confessedly great mystery of godliness. 

They held several meetings in the neigh- 
borhood with persons not members of our So- 


| blessed. 


ciety, and then went to Falmouth, the resi-| 


dence of Alfred Lloyd Fox, who 
panied them to Syria. Here they had ac- 
ceptable service among Friends and others. ! 


accom- | 


and beautifully adapted to their comprehen- 
sion. The meetings on the day of the gather- 
ing of Friends throughout the county were 
both favored times, E. and-8. J. being both 
largely engaged. It was very striking to 
some to hear the latter speak as if reading 
their very thoughts, with words of loving 
warning and of counsel. E. J.’s sermon in 
the morning on the abounding fulness of the 
provision which God has made for us in the 
gospel of His Son, was one to be long remem- 
bered. Their message in these parts has 
been one calculated to arouse to a more dili- 
gent work in the vineyard, and to more ac- 
tive efforts to benefit others. We believe that 
this work has not been in vain. One timid 
Friend has since found it his duty to open a 
Bible class in one of our disused meeting- 
houses, and has received a minute for service 
in the Scilly islands, in conjunction with 
another Friend, a minister. They had a 
remarkable public meeting at St. Austell, 
where 8. J. spoke very closely to some pecu- 
liar cases. . . . Itwasa very great trial 
to dear 8S. J. to speak as she felt constrained 
todo. After an evening meeting at Favistock, 
Sibyl Jones became very ill, and was with 
diffic ‘ulty removed to P lym uth. After some 
days of suffering, to our great joy she became 
better, and went to a Friend’s house in the 
where her illness returned with 
much greater intensity, and for some days 
she lay ; between life and death. ar 

[The letter informs us that every kindness 
and attention were bestowed that love could 
suggest or that skill could furnish.] + 

We shall not soon forget the First-day 
during which her life seemed hanging in the 
balance, nor the prayers, silent and vocal, 
that were put up by many to whom her 
labors and those of her husband have been 
Eli Jones has had several public 
meetings here which have been very well at- 
tended. ° ° ° ‘ 

N. Carouiwa.—(Letler froma Friend.) . 
At our select Quarterly Meet- 
ing we had a close season. It seemed as 
if all were concerned—some in a ve ry lively 
manner—that this might be a time of search- 
| ing and sifting, and it was found needful both 
to preach and to accept home truths. Much 


. . . 
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concern a called for that ministers pre 
elders should realize more freedom and sym- 


pathy to exist: more willingness to believe 
that those who have to speak should be teach- 
able, listening with humility to counsel: that 
elders and older ministers become more inti- 
mate with those young in the ministry, for 
their encouragement and help: that elders as 
well as ministers do notovercharge themselves 
with business to the hurting of their service: 
that Friends who appear required to speak a 


few words at a time should not be immediately | 
that 


ranked as those called to the ministry : 
ministers preface their offerings with no apol- 
ogy, &e. We felt it to bea good meeting. eee 
Next d: ay was Quarterly Me eting, and a fa- 
vyored one. A dear aged ministe r, who has a 
large gift, with little education, was much 
strengthened in service. The Queries were 
answered for the Yearly Meeting. They go 
up pretty clear, An appointment was made 
to visit, as way shall open, the sick, the lame, 
the halt, the blind —all to remember, in a 
measure of the love our Saviour had for the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, those who 
had been disowned, and who might be only 
needing a helping hand to show them where 
to rest the sole of their feet—how to return to 
the ark. Many as we believe, who have 


joined other societies, after the excitement has | 


passed away, do not find that satisfaction for 
which they looked,—that stre ngth which they 
expected on their way; do not hear the still 
small voice speaking of rest and peace. But 
they do not know that Friends love them, or 
would meet them at all if they turned back 
to what they feel as their Father's house. 
Thus they and others stay upon the barren 
mountains. How often have 1 been reminded 
of an expression in a letter, “ There are helps 
as well as governments in the Church.” We 
do not wish to bring any to our 
thei ‘ir Master has placed them elsewhere, but I 
do feel that we ought neither to neglect nor 
to be indifferent in regard to those who He 
does design should both find and give their 
strength among Friends, when the thing they 
need help from the brethren. This com- 
mittee will not, necessarily, act in company, 
but each, asking for wisdom and clear guid- 
ance, endeavor to ‘stand ready to obey the 
leadings of their Lord. 
CHURCH AND STATE. 

If it were conceded, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Protestant Episcopal rulers of 
this country [E ngland] have a right to re- 
quire from all the people contributions to that 
form of religion, on the same ground it would 
follow that the popish rulers of other coun- 
tries must have a similar right over their own 
people, to compel their support of the Roman 
Catholic tenets and observances. It would 
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e diffic walt to ani why the U nitarians, the 
Jews, the Mahometans, and even idolaters, 
when uppermost in any country, would not 
also have a right to enforce on the people the 
maintenance of their respective opinions. The 
absurdity and confusion attending the ad- 
mission of such a prine iple, and its opposition 
to the spirit of the New Testament, are surely 
self-evident. —State Churches, by. J. Allen. 


asmnnliiateais 
EXTRACT FROM N.C. YEARLY MEETING’S AC- 
COUNT OF SUFFERINGS. 

It was in the midst of such commotions 
that many were led to very serious thoughts 
upon the inconsistency of war and fighting 
with the loving and quiet spirit of a disciple 
of Jesus. Decided first upon this point and 
then led on to the consideration of others, 
many sought admission to our Society. The 
whole number of these, including those mem- 
bers of their families who were ofte n received 
with them, was about six hundred. There 
were many other grounds upon which the 
more quiet citizens of our State were opposed 
to the war, but such motives could rarely 
have been the inducement for them to unite 
with us. Nor did such a step allow of much 
hope of escape from suffermg. Only those 
who were actually members at the time the 
Exemption Act was passed were allowed the 
benefit of it. It is true that through the 
leniency of some officers in the Confederate 
War Department this act was sometimes so 
construed as to cover other cases. But for 
this, special application had to be made, and 
such influences brought to bear, as few could 
hope to secure; while the release was usually 
obtained after a lengthened period of trial 
had tested the reality of their convictions. 
Thus it fell out that the storm burst with the 
greatest violence upon those who were in 
many ways the least prepared to meet it. 
By their old associates such views were re- 
garded as lacking the excuse of early train- 


| ing, and in the family circle the suffering had 


often to be more or less shared by those who 
did not partake of the conviction that occa- 
sioned it. But He whose strength is given 
according to our need, 
these to suffer cheerfully for His name’s sake, 


and to endure hardness as good soldiers of 


Jesus Christ. In the great multitudes that 
swelled the two vast armies arrayed against 
each other, there could not have been found 
instances of more lofty heroism, of calmer 
courage, and fe -arless, unshrinking endurance 
of death, and agonies beyond those of death, 
than were exhibited by that little band, who 
made up another army, and followed as their 
only Captain the Prince of Peace. No ‘hope 
of higher honors lured them on. No exult- 
ing nation gave them its gratitude. Reviled 
and persecuted, their Heavenly Leader sus- 
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tained them with one sure soanien, 7 Great is | 


your reward in heaven.” ; ; ‘ 

J. B. of Chatham County, N. C., was, at 
fhe commencement of the war a Bapvist and 
Colonel of the militia. He threw himself 
eagerly into the Southern cause and began 
to raise volunteer companies. The refusal of 
some Friends to join in a parade, led him to 
examine the ground which they held. The 
result was, that he first he-itated to order the 


‘ . . . . . | 
Captains of the different companies to enroll 
the Friends, and soon after, in the Fall of| 


1861, he resigned his own commission, under 
a full persuasion that “it was not right to 
slay his fellow-men.” Starting on a dark 
night not long after to attend a political 
meeting, to be held near him, he lost his way, 
and wandering, in no small distress of mind, 
he reached at last the public road, and the 


steps of a building, which proved to be the | 


Friends’ Meeting-House. While seated there 
alone, in solemn meditation, he became satis- 
fied that it was his duty to unite himself with 
the people who worshipped there. Delaying 
a little to perform the vow which he had at 
that time made, on the 6th of Third month 
1862, he was drafted. He evaded the search 
made for him by escaping into another County. 


Venturing to return in the Eighth month he| 
was for some time unmolested. He was re-| 


ceived into membership with Friends in the 
First month, 1863. He soon after paid the 
Exemption Tax. But the enmity which fol- 
lowed his decided course, and hitherto singu- 
larly held in check, now had its way. Early 
in the next year his exemption was revoked 
by a sub-officer, and he was sent under guard 
to Camp Holmes, near Raleigh, and then to 
Wilmington, where for four weeks he suffered 
much abuse. But his spirit was so far changed 
that he was able to endure it meekly, and 
even literally when smitten on the one cheek 
turned the other also. A petition for his re- 
lease from his friends proving ineffectual, he 
resolved to escape. After a perilous journey 
on foot of 200 miles, he reached his home, 
only to be recaptured the next morning, and 
was soon again at Wilmington under still 


more cruel treatment. Believing that he| 


had erred in his hasty escape, he now became 
resigned to whatever they might be able to 
inflict. An alarming illness, which brought 
him to the brink of the grave, led to his dis- 
charge. Upon his recovery he was again 
ordered to Camp, and put in jail for a week. 
Passed on again as a prisoner from camp to 
camp, he had, in each place, to bear his testi- 


mony amid sneers and taunts and cruel | 
threats. At times he met with kinder treat- | 


ment, and was allowed such work as he could 
conscientiously perform. He was finally re- 
leased by the surrender of Johnston’s army, 
after having, for three years, endured peril 
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and hardness, and, for the last year, almost 
| continuous persecution. 
pneraintliitaiientn 
CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT. 

No man, however great, can bear the con- 
tinual strain of public work; he must relax or 
sink exhausted. The well at which every 
|one draws must be fed by invisible streams, 
|or it will soon run dry. The secret of per- 
petual motion has not yet been discovered. 
We must rest. The silent fingers of the dew 
repair the ravages of the light, and in the 
morning nature is once more beautiful with 
renewed youth. Night is the complement of 
\day. It is everywhere true that the season of 
action must be sustained by the season of 
thoughtful rest. This, however, is peculiarly 
necessary in regard to spiritual effort, which 
is more exhausting than all other kinds of 
labor. Who that has intensely longed for 
the salvation of a soul, or wrestled with the 
contempt of human indifference, the hardness 
of human hearts, the sinfulness of human 
lives, but has realized a strange loss and 
prostration of natural energy succeeding that 





,/endeavor? I believe our Divine Master felt 


all this. “ The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten Me up.” Those grand thoughts of His, 
profoundest sympathies, called forth by the 
numberless sick, and sorrowing, and poor, who 
| gathered around Him—all helped to exhaust 
His physical, mental, and spiritual resources, 
And this was the secret reason of His fre- 
|quent retirements. Speaking simply of His 
human nature, we may say that He was un- 
lable to withstand the heav y demands made 
upon Him without constant renewal. The 
golden pitcher must be replenished at the 
Fountain of Living Waters. And so when 
| the close of day came, He would retire, worn 
and weary, to the unbroken silence of some 
mountain-top or solemn glen, and there, amid 
the hush of the midnight scene, would be 
lalone with God. And oh! who shall de- 
scribe those wondrous communings between 
ithe Holy Father and the Beloved Son? 
Who shall dare to tell of the outpouring of 
that care-worn, anguish-smitten heart? Who 
shall dare to tell how the Father’s infinite 
| tenderness gathered about the Son, and the 
\Father’s blessed face beamed its richest com- 
| passions upon the Man of Sorrows, until He 

was refreshed, and again prepared to return 
into the world of scornful, sinning souls, pur- 
suing His noble work? Christ is our exam- 
ple. We cannot neglect what was necessary 
for Him. It will be impossible for us to 
bear testimony to God by the holiness of our 
lives and the earnestness of our lips, unless 
we too obtain secret help. The more promi- 
nent we are, the greater is our need of pri- 
vacy. The source of all our power is com- 
munion with God, and as a stream never 
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rises higher than its source, so our life in 
the world will run on the same level as our 
life in retirement. If we have no more fel- 
lowship with Divine things in secret than 


men of the world, we shall not only be as| 


weak as they are, but weaker, because we 
have a profession to maintain and a work to 
do which they have not, yet our power is no 
greater than theirs. Demands are made 
upon us of which they know nothing—we 
must, therefore, have funds in reserve to 
meet these claims. The balance must be 
evenly maintained; the more the activity, 
the greater the need for rest. There is a 
danger in these days lest our enterprises 
should outgrow our strength. We have so 
much to do in the Christian Church, so many 
agencies to maintain, every one who will 
work has so much thrust into his hands, that 
there is considerable fear lest the spiritual 
energy which must vitalize all our organiza- 
tions to make them effective should not be 


powerful enough to influence any well. The| 


irons may be too numerous for the fire to 
heat, and, in the end, may extinguish the 
fire itself. It is constantly reiterated that 
prayer must always be combined with work, 
but we may have so much work to do that 
there is no time for prayer. This will be a 
sad calamity, and must ‘be guarded against. 
The hour of devotional meditation is the hour 
of renewal. Hope springs into a more ar- 
dent life, and earnestness is girded for nobler 
conquests, “While I was musing,” says 
David, “the fire burned, my heart was hot 
within me.” —Braden. 
- auttilibist 
THE PLACE OF PRAYER, 
Have you any room for Jesus? 
When we gather, sball we say 
That the followers of the Master 
Have no time for prayer to-day ? 
He was cradled in a manger ; 
His own angels sang the hymn 
Of rejoicing at His coming, 
Yet there was no room for Him. 
O my brothers, are we wiser, 
Are we better now than they? 
Have we any room for Jesus 
In the life we live to-day ? 
Not much room for our Lord Jesus 
Has there been, or will there be ; 
Room for Pilate and for Herod— 
Not for him of Calvary! 
Room for pleasure—doors wide open— 
And for business; but for Him, 
Only here and there, a manger, 
Like to that at Bethlehem. 
Have you any time for Jesus? 
O my brothers, you and I, 
When a few more days are ended 
Must have room and time to die. 
Have you any love for Jesus ? 
When we gather shall we say 
That the followers of the Master 
Are not followers to-day ? 


Room for Jesus— King of Glory! 
Time for Him, all times obey; 
Love for Him who came to save us— 
Let us ask these things to-day. 
Church Union, 
be “ines ‘ 
THRIVING COLORED COMMUNITY. 

Two-thirds of the population of Calvin 
township, Cass County, Michigan, is made 
up of colored people. 
the taxes, supply three entire sc ‘hool districts 
averaging from sixty-five to seventy scholars 
each, are about equal in four others, and 
paid $2500 tax last year. They own five- 
eighths of the land in the town, and that the 
most choice, amounting to 14,400 acres, 
which is worth $40 per acre, making their 
entire valuation in landed property $576,000. 
Of course, they have in addition a large 
amount of other property. They are indus- 
trious, determined to educate themselves and 
their children, and to be honorable and re- 
spected citizens, a benefit to their State, and 
an honor to themselves.—A. S. Standard. 

eo - 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
| the 21st inst. 

Great Brarraix.—The registration of voters for 
the Parliamentary elections, which are to commence 
about the lst of Eleventh month, is actively going 
on throughout the kingdom. At several places 
women formally demanded that their names should 
be placed upon the list, on the ground that they 
possessed the property qualification prescribed by 
the Reform bill; and the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion, as well as the extent of the movement, excited 
much public interest. Over 6000 women, in Man- 
chester alone, claimed the right to be registered, 
land their demands were supported in an able 
speech by one of them before the registering of- 
ficials ; but after argument on both sides the claim 
| was disallowed. Similar proceedings took place 
| elsewhere, and in some cases the question was re- 
served for legal decision. A case, it is reported 
| per Atlantic Cable, has finally been brought before 
| the judges at Westminster, and they have over- 
ruled the application of women for registration as 
voters, on the ground that an amendment to the 
Reform bill, proposed in the House of Commons by 
|J. S. Mill, substituting the word ‘persons ”’ for 
‘men,’’ was rejected, and that by this action thé 
House clearly indicated the intent of the bill in this 
| respect. 

The importation of hay from the United States 
| will hereafter be allowed only under a license from 
|the Privy Council. The prevalence of the cattle 
| disease in various parts of America is assigned as 
| the reason for this step on the part of the govern- 
ment. 

| The ChineseEmbassy had arrived in London, 

|} Proussta.—The King of Prussia recently visited 
the University at Kiel, in Holstein, and in response 
ito an address from the faculty, in which they re- 
|ferred to the tranquillity existing throughout 
| Europe, and expressed hopes that it would remain 
j}unbroken, he said that he did not see any cause 
| for the disturbance of the peace of Europe. Speak- 
ing of the army and navy, he said they had proved 
that they did not shun the combat, and if com- 
| pelled to engage in a conflict, they would fight it 
out. Some of the papers of Paris appeared dis- 
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posed to inte semaat this last sent as a menace, 
but the French government was said to view it as 


intended to refer only to the events of 1866, and | 


not to the present state of affairs. Subsequently, 


during a visit to Hamburg, the King took occasion | 


to say that his speech at Kiel was intended to give 
the strongest assurances of his hope that peace will 
not be broken. 

France.—Guizot, the distinguished historian, 
has recently published an article on the state of 
Europe, in which he urged on the Emperor the re- 
duction of the army as the only effective pledge of 
peace, 

Spary.—The French Emperor and Empress visited 
Queen Isabella at St. Sebastian, on the shore of the 
Bay of Biscay, on the 15th. 

An account was received in London from Madrid 
on the 20th, that the Prime Minister, Bravo, and 
two others of the C.ubinet, had resigned, and the 


Marquis of Havana, (Gen. Concha, formerly Govern- | 
or of Cuba,) had been requested to fill their places | 


ad interim; and that the Queen was returning to 


Madrid, 


ports that a general movement against the Queen 


had commenced in Spain, supported not only by | 


the Liberals, but by all parties, and headed by 
Gen. Prim and the generals recently exiled. The 
accounts received were vague and imperfect. It 
was said that all Andalusia was in the hands of the 
revolutionists, and that a strong body had gathered 
at Valladolid to intercept the Quven’s return to 
Madrid. A parley had been 
royal officers and some rebel leaders, 
was unknown. 

Bavaria.—The ratifications of the treaty with 
the United States relative to naturalized citizens had 
been formally exchanged. 


Centrat Asta.—The latest advices indicate that | 


the Russians will probably resume hostilities in | 


Bokhara in next month, on what grounds does not 
clearly appear. The Emir, who was erroneously re- 
ported to Lave been killed in the capture of Bokha- 
ra, died recently. 


Japan.—Advices to the 29th ult. have been re- 
ceived at San Francisco. The northern princes, ad- 
herents of the ex-Tycoon, 
Mikado, 
panic was said to have broken out among the 
southern princes, the supporters of the latter. The 
Mikado had been requested to resign, and it was ex- 
pected he would do so. The new officer had as- 
sumed the office and published a proclamation. 
Several battles had taken place between the north- 
erp and southern troops, ia which the former were 
victorious. The publication of all newspapers had 
been prohibited in Yeddo. A new decree had been 
issued against the Christians. 


PotynesiA.—The great wave accompanying the | 
recent earthquakes on the Pacitic coast of South 
America, was experienced in the Sandwich Islands 


on the l4th, and for several successive days much 
disturbance of the tides was observed, the water in 
several places rising 10 or 12 feet above the usual 
high-water mark, and doing considerable damage. 
Earthquakes were felt in several of the Islands, but 


they were not thought of sufficient force to cause | 


these phenomena. 

Domestic.—The Legislature of Alabama has adopt 
eda resolution asking the President to send U. 
troops to that State to aid in preserving the peace, 
and has appointed a committee to visit Washiuytou 
and present the memorial to the President. 


The Governor of Louisiana has issued a procla- ! 


where martial law had been proclaimed. | 
The Paris journals of that and the next day had re- | 


held between the| 
but the result | 


had appointed a new | 
the uncle of the present Mikado, and a| 


Ss. | of 12th 
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mation “ltnes for the election of Presidential electors 
and members of Congress on the 3d of 11th month, 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune at Atlanta, 
| Ga., gives some interesting details of the recent ex- 
pulsion of colored members from the Legislature. 
At the opening of the session, a question was raised 
as to the eligibility of certain members under the 
14th Article of the U. 8. Constitution, as they were 
known to have taken part in the rebellion; but the 
| committee of investigation reported that General 
| Meade’s order announcing the members elected was 
conclusive, and the House, by resolutiou, declared 
| all sitting members eligible; the Republicans, in- 
cluding the colored men, voting for it. Sub- 
8+quently, a resolution was offered that no colored 
man was eligible as a member, under the State 
Constitution, and after a debate, in which the 
colored members were allowed one hour each to 
speak on their own behalf, it was adopted, the 
colored men being excluded from voting on the 
question. They presented acalm and manly protest 
against the action of the House, declaring that they 
would submit to wrongs for a time, rather than 
seek redress in any way which might lead to civil 
strife, but that at the proper time they will appeal 
to Congress and to the justice of the Americar peo- 
ple to redress their grievances. ‘Twelve other 
members joined in protesting against the unjust 
proceeding. The House refused to enter the pro- 
test on its journal. It appears that the old code 
of Georgia, which was declared by the Constitu- 
tional Convention to be still in force, so far as it 
did not contravene the Constitution of the United 
States, the laws of Congress or the new State Con- 
stitution, while it did not expressly make persons 
ineligible to office on account of color, contained pro- 
visions by which a person might be excluded from 
citizenship on proof of his having one-eighth negro 
| blood; but these manifestly conflict with the Civil 
| Rights bill, the Reconstruction acts, and the 14th 
amendment, and with the new State Constitation, 
which declares all residents of the State, born or 
naturalized ip the United States, to be citizens. 
| The Senate has since expelled two of its members, 
| colored men, as ineligible. Their protest was re- 
ceived and entered on the journal. The House has 
also passed a bill to exclude colored men from acting 
on juries. The expelled members have organized 
an association called the Civil and Political Rights 
Association, and have issued a call to the colored 
people of the State to hold a convention at Macon 
on the 16th of next month, to consider their con- 
dition and determine their future course. They 
declare their belief that their personal liberty is in 
danger equally with their civil and political rights ; 
and add this counsel: ‘‘Guard against all disturb- 
ances, as this is a moral contest, a bloodless batttle. 
Drunkards and fools fight in person; sober and wise 
men fight with thoughts and words.”’ 





Concress.—In accordance with the. joint reso- 
lution providing for a recess, both Houses assembled 
on the 21st, more than a quorum being present in 
the Senate, but not quite a qucrum iu the House. 
A concurrent resolution was adopted by the House, 
| without objection being made, (which in the ab- 
sence of a quorum would have defeated it,) that 
the presiding officers adjourn their respective Houses 
tothe 16th of 10th month, and then unless otherwise 
| ordered, further adjourn to the 10th of llth month, 
| and if not otherwise ordered, then adjourn to the 7th 

month. The Senate concurred, and both 
| Houses adjourned accordingly. Au effort was made in 
the House to offer a resolution directing inquiry into 
some difficulties which have occurred in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, but it failed for lack of a quorum. 





